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HOLIDAY BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 


¢ NCE a year we yield to the invasion of 
illustrated books, and it must be said 
that the surrender is attended by many 
compensations. It is not for the captive 
to criticise the accouterments and evolu- 
tions of his captors, but perhaps we may 
give utterance to a suspicion that the ranks 
are not quite full, as in some past years, nor 
the trappings quite as magnificent as of yore. In 
other words, there are some signs that the pub- 
lishers, conscious of extremes in the past, have 
taken counsel of discretion; and yet, as we look 
at the array before us, such a conclusion may 
well seem baseless. For we are offered clas- 
sics in new and splendid costumes, and new 
literature interpreted for us by the artists. 
‘This is the day of picture-makers,” it was said 
when medizval illumination was at its height, and 
we might apply the saying to our time, as we follow 
the various lines of accurate literalism, of transla- 
tion, of interpretation, of creation, or of somewhat 
arbitrary designing upon which the illustrators have 
worked. Assuredly this is the day of picture- 
making so far as the mechanical features are con- 
cerned, for wood-engraving and etching have been 


NEW 


rein forced | 


by such an 
army of 
photograph- 


that a 
ume would 


be 
ter-roll. All 


manner of 


grave and 
gay, senti- 
mental and 
humorous, 


season and 
equally be- 
fitting all 
seasons, have tempted the artists, as we shall find 
as we turn tothe volumes before us, represent- | 
ing, however much or little the results may please, 
a wealth of skill, artistic endeavor, and patient 
effort in recognition of the spirit of the Christmas 
time. 

Rather than attempt a classification which must 
be often arbitrary, we shall avoid responsibility by 
letting chance govern the order of selection. But 
if we are to consider the quality of the art, as well 
as its American vrigin, we may well begin with Mr. 
Abbey’s revivals of life in England, when England 
was indeed a “merrie” land. Mr. Abbey has be- 
come a champion of the spirit of old English Christ- 
mas celebrations. His “ Herrick,” “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and other examples of his grace and 
refined humor have come to us in the holiday seasons 
like object lessons in the good temper, contentment, 
and cheerful optimism which comport with the true 
character of the holiday season. We already owe | 
something to Mr. Abbey for this, to say nothing of 
our indebtedness to his dainty, vivacious art, as art, 
and our obligation is now increased by the publica- 
tion of his illustrations of the Old Songs which 
have appeared in “ Harper's Magazine.” We need 
hardly say that the artist shows the same exquisite 
sympathy with the characters of these delightful old 
English songs which he showed in his illustrations 
of Herrick and Goldsmith. We all know the songs. 
“Sally in Our Alley,” “The Leather Bottel,” | 
“ Here’s tothe Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” “ Kitty 
of Coleraine,” and the others which have been sung | 
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on concert stages and around home firesides, and 
lustily shouted in college quadrangles, for so many 
generations. But we have not known the possibili- 
ties of the songs for an artist who could revive the 
native atmosphere of these coquettish maidens and 
bashful lovers and merry-making rusties, and place 
them actually before us. This Mr. Abbey has done 
in a most delightful fashion. No one will care to 
spy about for certain examples of poor composition 
and disregard of accuracy in costuming, and of ex- 
aggerated blacks and loss of half-tones in the print- 
ing of the plates. ‘These figures are very charming, 
and the drawings breathe the spirit of that old 
England which best maintained the merry-making 
of the Christmas season. 

Now and then despondency or dyspepsia prompts 
the argument that only another war can revive our 
patriotism. But we think the Man Without a 
Country will revive patriotic feeling just as well, 
all things considered. Mr. Hale’s story of Philip 
Nolan, a story which stands by itself, has been re- 
published in handsome form by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, with a profusion of adequate 
illustrations by Mr. F. T. Merrill. The latter is a 
straightforward rather than subtle workman, affil- 
iated with the older school in a certain naiveté and 
constraint, but his drawings are appreciative, well 
studied, and truly illustrative. We have no knowl- 
edge of any equally admirable presentation of this 
eloquent lesson in love of country. 

Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, a large 
quarto of eighty-four pages, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York. ($6.) 
Within a month after the first publication of the 
poem, in October, 1858, Longfellow noted in his 


needed | diary the receipt of a picture by Mr. Ehninger il- 


for the mus- | 


lustrating the marriage procession of Priscilla and 
John Alden. Within two years a New York art- 
ist, Mr. C. Y. Turner, has exhibited a painting of the 
subject, and etchings after the painting are familiar 
to many of our readers. Thus to-day, as thirty 
years ago, the artists are prompt to find opportuni- 
ties in the tale of Alden and Priscilla and the 
doughty Miles Standish, and in a background which 
has perhaps 
gained in pictur- 
esqueness with 
the lapse of 
time. There is 
not much op- 
portunity for 
“new  depart- 
ures.” Actors 
and stage set- 
ting have prede- 
termined char- 
acters, but it 
will be found 
that Mr. F. T. 
Merrill has made 
excellent use of 
his material, and 
his full-page 
drawings, repro- 
duced by a pho- 
tographie proc- 
ess and printed 
in tinted inks, 
form an addi- 
tion to the Long- 
fellow _ picture 
gallery which 
will be cordially 
received. There 


drawings, illus- 
trating familiar 
scenes, which 
need not be re- 
capitulated, and, 
in addition to 


From “ History of French Painting.” 


Mr. Merrill’s sympathetic delineations of the 
chief figures of the romance, there are many 
black and white illustrations by Messrs. George H. 
Boughton, C. S. Reinhart, J. D. Smillie, and other 
artists. Most of these plates, if we are not mis- 
taken, have been encountered elsewhere, but they 
serve to add variety and interest to a volume which, 
in addition to other merits, is an excellent example 
of good book-making. 

Very satisfactory also as regards paper and 
typography is the volume entitled Sundry Rhymes 
trom the Days of Our Grandmothers, illustrated by 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards, and published by 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York. 
($3.50.) The rhymes, we are told, are by the Tay 
lor Family, and they deal in a simple fashion with 
simple themes like “The Shepherd Boy,” “The 
Hand-Post,” “Turnip-Tops,’ “The Butterfly,” 
“The Nightingale,” and “Meddlesome Matty.” 
Sometimes the artist has been forced to strain a 
point in order to find picturesque material which 
should be illustrative of the text, but he has suc- 
ceeded in accompanying each poem with a full-page 
drawing. His manner now and then suggests the 
manner of Abbey, and the reproductions show 
some exaggeration of blacks and loss of half-tones, 
but the homely spirit of the verses has been pre- 
served ; homely, that is, in the true old-time sense 
of a word which has been much abused. 

Another American artist, Mr. Will H. Low, 
offers old wine in new bottles for the holidays, but 
there has been no consequent disaster The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, publishes a 
new but smaller edition of Lamia, illustrated by 
Mr. Low, which we reviewed at length last year. 
($6.) Of the grace, purity, and nobility of Mr. 
Low's designs we need not speak again, although, 
if we are not mistaken, the volume before us pre- 
sents some changes. Mr. Low has resisted the 


temptation to the weird, violent, and even grotesque 
which the ancient legend might have offered to a 
Gothie or even to a modern Gallic imaginatiou, and 
his attitude is that of a classicist rejoicing in pure 
beauty, and, especially.jbeauty of line and form. 
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From “ Marching Through Georgia.” (Ticknor & Co.) 


The reduced photogravures suffer a little from 
mistiness and vagueness, but the essential qual- 
ities of the originals are preserved. There are 
many head and tail pieces and minor illustrations, 
and the cover of the volume, which is of green 
cloth, bears a gold panel and gold wreaths. 

Mr. Low represents the new influences in 
our art, as the late Mr. F. O. C. Darley repre- 
sented the men of the olden time. For more 
than a generation Mr. Darley was the asso- 
ciate of readers of certain classes of good litera- 
ture, and there are many of us who have come 
to regard the artist as an old and well-tried 
friend. The illustrator as well as the author, 
therefore, furnishes us especial reason for welcom- 
ing the reprint of “Ik Marvel’s ” Reveries of a 
Bachelor, with Mr. Darley’s illustrations, which 
comes to us from Charles Scribner’s Sons. ($3.) 
There is an abundance of illustrations, and, if the 
figures are sometimes constrained, while the cos- 
tumes are those of an earlier time, yet the art- 
ist’s effort at sympathetic expression is none the 
less apparent, and we are sure that the reap- 
pearance of his designs will be welcomed. 

From one book of sentiment we may turn 
to another and a different one, a _ collection 
of Tennyson’s familiar shorter poems entitled 
Fairy Lilian and Other Poems, published by 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. ($6.) Here 
we return to the younger school of American 
illustrators, or perhaps it would be better to say 
artists, for with us illustrative and academic art 
are not yet to be dissociated. Every one can 
recall the names of artists like Abbey, Pyle, 
Frost, Pennell, and Birch, whose main concern 
is the accompaniment of literature with the con- 
crete, immediate explanations possible in _pic- 
torial art—if we assume that immediate expla- 
nation, rather than self-expression, is the prov- 
ince of the illustrator. But with many of our 
artists illustration is an incident, or at least the less 
important side of a career devoted to the painting 
of easel or exhibition pictures, a career whose am- 
bitions are concerned with oil painting, not with 
interpretation of another’s thought in black and 
white. In spite of the vast growth of our illus- 
trative art within twenty years, and the building up 
of many individual reputations, it is clear that the 
artist whose sole ambition lies in successful illus. 
tration is not yet a familiar figure. Indeed, the 
art is still held in comparatively low esteem, just as 
painters of “academic” pictures are apt to contemn 


any examples of decorative 
art, forgetting that many of 
the noblest works of the 
great Italians were designed 
to subserve a decorative 
purpose. Perhaps it is well 
to ask ourselves whether Du 
Maurier in his refined expres- 
sion of social satire is not 
more helpful and more enjoy- 
able than Du Maurier a 
painter of the average 
academic picture. And so 
of. Doyle, Leech, Cruik- 
shank, or, in Paris, Ga- 
varni and “Cham,” if we 
take the more _ familiar 
satirists. Or, among the 
“serious ”’ workers, we may 
instance Blake, a_ creator, 
perhaps, rather than illus- 
trator, and even Stothard, as 
examples of artists best fitted 
for tasks to be defined as il- 
lustrative. There is dan- 
ger, indeed, that  illustra- 
tion may come to be re- 
garded by readers and by 
artists as “ pot-boiling” or 
as an inconsequential occu- 
pation, despite the rapid 
extension of the field. Yet 
the creation of designs based 
upon another’s ideas but 
wholly original, or the trans- 
lation of another’s literary 
expression into the most be- 
coming and suggestive pic- 
torial form, is surely worthy 
of consideration as a special 
and a dignified profession. 
With time we shall come to 
make finer distinctions. We 
shall not only rank illustration 
higher, but we shall distinguish more clearly be- 
tween fit and unfit subjects, between work in which 
the artist has endeavored to enter into and grasp 
the meaning of his author, and work which really 
means self-display, and work which shows merely 
a superficial, haphazard likeness between designs 
and text. There have been very many melancholy 
examples of the acceptance of any kind of pictures 
without any regard to compatibility, to the law of 
intrinsic fitness. It has been held that the picture 
appetite was omnivorous, but there are already 
some indications that the evils of wholesale picture- 
making will remedy themselves, so far at least as an 
influential minority of the public is concerned; a mi- 
nority which may prove a leavening element. But we 
should apologize for an undesigned digression and 
confess to arrant discourtesy in keeping “ Fairy 
Lilian” waiting at the door. This dainty little 
maiden is presented to us by Miss Maud Hum- 
phreys. Mr. W. L. Taylor has pictured the woe 
of “Mariana ;” Mr. E. H. Garrett endeavors to set 
before us the figures of the ballad of “Oriana ” 
and “The Owl,” and Messrs. Murphy, Gibson, and 
Copeland are among the delineators of landscapes. 
Mr. F. S. Church has made captive the “ mermaid 
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fair, singing alone,” and we find the work of 
Messrs. Thomas Moran and W. St. John Harper 
in the array of illustrative drawings. Here and 
there we may find examples of effort to meet a 
demand for pictures without regard to fitness. 
Again, we may question the claim of drawings to 
any essentially illustrative significance, but there 
are reasons for predicting a large degree of popular 
favor for this generously organized collection of 
American art, even without reliance upon the sen- 
timent of these early poems, which still retain their 
hold. The drawings 
of the artists have 
been engraved and 
printed under the su- 
pervision of Mr. 
George T. Andrew. 
There is a profusion 
of head and tail pieces 
and title-page designs, 
and the engravings are 
surrounded with floral 
decorations in pale 
tints. Wide margins, 
heavy paper, and good 
typography are among 
the excellent features 


of the book. 
The History of 
French Painting, by Sion 


Mrs. C. H. Stranahan, « Pencil Pictures of Child Life.” 
which is published by (D. Lothrop Co.) 
Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, is a weightier volume than its compan- 
ions, and perhaps we may say that it exhibits 
the conditions of permanency in larger measure- 
There is no holiday trifling here, but we are of- 
fered the results of some years of most conscien. 
tious work by the author. This is not a book for 
the Christmas tree, to be associated with bonbons 
and candles, but it is a book which might be chosen 
by those discreet souls who seek gifts of perma- 
nent value. For many of the holiday books, it must 
be said, play their brief part upon the public stage, 
and vanish after but a brief moment of triumph or of 
failure. But this will not be the fate of the history 
offered to us by Mrs. Stranahan. In her volume 
there are pictures, but this, we need hardly say, is 
not one of the sad examples of text killed and 
buried, and of illustration as the chief raison d étre 
of the volume. 

It would be impossible, we think, to find in any 
other single book all the information which Mrs. 
Stranahan has collected. We all have some ac- 
quaintance with the multitude of biographies, of 
studies of special schools, periods, and tendencies, 
and with other works of a broader historical pur- 
pose, but we cannot point to another general his- 
tory which gives so much in so compact a space. 
French writers—Gautier, Chesneau, Wolff—have 
been less comprehensive in their marshaling of 
facts, and, indeed, their field has been that of orig- 
inal criticism rather than that of the collector of 
material. Charles Blanc often disappoints through 
excessive comprehensiveness. His themes were so 
far-reaching that exhaustive treatment became im- 
possible. We need not point out the insufficiency 
of a ““compendious handbook” like this to the 
special student, but we wish to emphasize the value 
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of this history as compared with other attempts at 
brief histories, like that, for example, prepared by 
Mr. Gerard Smith. Moreover, our author is af- 
fected neither by the insular prejudice of some 
British writers, nor by the excessive self-love and 
extravagant worship of art for art's sake which 
have characterized various French criticisms. 

The plan of arrangement in this volume is 
wholly chronological. The movements toward or- 
ganization, the efforts of the State, the relations of 
reigning monarchs to art, the social conditions and 
the external influences, are presented side by side 
with the brief biographies of the more influential 
artists of the time, lists of their followers and of 
their more important works. One feature of Mrs. 
Stranahan’s volume deserves especial notice, and 
that is the careful accounts of the French Academy 
of Painting in its various stages, the evolution of 
the Royal Collection of Paintings, now the Louvre, 
the beginnings of formal public exhibitions and the 
growth of the Salon, the foundation of public art 
schools and the modifications in their purpose and 
regulation. In no country has art been so inti- 
mately connected with the Government as in 
France. It is to France that any student must 
turn for the best illustrations of the evils and the 
benefits of “ paternalism” as applied to the en- 
couragement of esthetic culture. Since the begin- 
ning of official patronage under Francis I. there 
have been the hostile camps of French conserva- 
tives and radicals in art, and in our own day the 
controversy is still carried on in and out of the 
French press. ‘The academic party of to-day is at- 
tacked far more bitterly than the academies of the 
time of Louis XIV., when the King was all-power- 
ful and the Third Estate had not yet asserted its 
power. But we may not linger upon the various 
phases of artistic development presented in Mrs. 
Stranahan’s volume. Four chapters, or 126 pages, 
are occupied with the history of French art from 
Charlemagne to the art of the Revolution. The 
fifth chapter presents the classical school of David 
and certain tendencies indicating transition to the 
turbulent era of romanticism. The sixth chapter 
is devoted to the period from the definite recogni- 
tion of romanticism, in 1824, to the changes of 
1848 ; and in the last and longest chapter Mrs. 
Stranahan considers the modern period, which she 
terms one of individuality. This includes discus- 
sions of the various groups of French artists from 
the semi-classic or historic painters, like Flandrin, 
down to the latter-day “impressionists,” and the 
present condition of French art. 

The biographical and critical notices of artists 
are followed by lists of their more important 
works, and in the case of painters of this century 
the lists have a peculiar interest for Americans, 
since American galleries contain so many of the best 
examples of modern French art. Moreover, we 


The Author of “ The Man Without a Country.” 
( Roberts Brothers.) 


need hardly point out the special value of this his- 
tory to American readers, since our own art for 
twenty years has been so largely influenced by the 
art of France. There are some minor errors of 
fact in this volume, and the author's style is hardly 
to be described as lucid or engaging, but of the 
usefulness of her work there can be no question, 
and its practical value is enhanced by the illustra- 
tions, index, and bibliography. 

It must be confessed that the literature and the art 
of the Christmas tide are often without special ap- 
propriateness, but the more serious meaning of the 
season has been recognized in some of the volumes 
before us. For many readers, old and young, it will 
be pleasant to know that the author of “ Ben-Hur ” 
has written the story of The Boyhood of Christ, 
which is published by Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers. In his brief preface General Wallace says, 
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Christ in whom 
I believe was, in 
all the stages of 


his life, a human = a 

Spirit within 2 
him, and the 

Spirit was God.” 

It would be hard 


to describe more 
simply or more 
clearly the atti- 

tude of the au- 
thor. His tale 

is put into the 

mouth of an un- 
cle talking to his 

nieces and their. 
friends on 

Christmas eve. 

Various legends 

of the Saviour’s 

early years are 

lightly touched 

upon, but the 

story is told by 

an earnest, lov- 

ing reader of the 

Gospels, and the 

effort to present 

the actual life 

of Christ in his 

youth is rever- 

ent, judicious, 

and full of inter- 

est. The excel- 

lent illustrations 

are engravings 

after mediaval 

and modern 

paintings of the 

‘*Madonna,”’ the 

“ Holy Family,” 

the “ Nativity,” 

“Christ in the 

Temple,” and 

other appropri- 

ate themes. ‘The mechanical features of the book 
are admirable, and of its full appreciation by the 
public we think there can be no doubt. ($3.50.) 

Somewhat similar in general purpose, but very dif- 
ferent as regards the execution of that purpose, is 
The Story of Mary the Mother, compiled by Rose 
Porter and published by the D. Lothrop Company, 
of Boston. ‘The introduction is largely from Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ Legends of the Madonna,” a work 
which, as is indicated by the author, “ supplies many 
of the notes that fill the following pages.” In ad- 
dition to extracts from the Gospels and other 
sources, there is a collection of “ Poets’ Songs of 
Mary the Virgin.” There are several illustrations 
which are photographic reproductions of paintings 
of the “ Annunciation,’ “ Assumption,” “ Mater 
Dolorosa,” “ Madonna in Adoration,” and other 
appropriate themes. 

In these two volumes wood-engraving and photog- 
raphy have been enlisted inthe cause of Christmas 
illustration, but in two republications of classic lit- 
erature which come next in order we find the etch- 
ing needle asserting itself against the encroach- 
ments of photography. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company publish Goldsmith’s Traveler, with six 
etchings by M. M. Taylor. ($3.) These etchings 
present landscapes for the most part, and they will 
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From 


be found varied and interesting ; and, even if their. 


special illustrative value is not always 
unassailable, it is clear that a descrip- 
tive poem like this offers certain 
peculiar difficulties. On the other 
hand, we find the figure alone dealt 
with in Mr. Hermann Faber’s etch- 
ings illustrative of Goethe’s Her- 
mann and Dorothea, translated by E. 
A. Bowring, and published by the J. 
B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia. ($3.) There are six 
etchings presenting scenes of familiar 
life in. the German village, relieved 
by the sentiment of Germany and of 
Goethe; and the artist has evi- 
dently had a sympathetic under- 
standing of his text. This use of 
the etching needle suggests the 
question whether the etching needle 
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From “ The Boyhood of Christ.” (Harper & Brothers.) 


ean ever be as_ generally used for illustration 
as the wood-engraver’s burin. ‘There are some who 
hold this opinion. Even Rajon maintained that 
etchings could be used to advantage in the maga- 
zines ; but perhaps he underrated the severe tests 
of printing enormous editions in power presses. At 
the best it would be necessary to reproduce the 
plates in electrotypes, and much of the original 
quality would be lost. In the present conflict 
between hand-engraving and photographic proc- 
esses the latter are gaining ground. 

Yet the next volume which we take up, like a very 
large proportion of its companions, owes its illustra- 
tions to the wood-engraver. This is a volume of 
“verses of nature,” collected under the title of Days 
Serene, by Mrs. Margaret MacDonald Pullman, and 
published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 
($5.) Mrs. Pullman has collected verses by Ameri- 
can poets, Lowell, Whittier, and several of the minor 
verse-writers, and these are interspered with quota- 
tions from Gray and Southey. Each page presents a 
verse daintily printed with a landscape drawing 
and a floral design by Mrs. Pullman. These land- 
scapes show an appreciation of the gentler phases 
of natural scenery, and the artist’s work should be 
a consolation to some who are prisoned 'mid brick 
walls far from the breezy life of woods and fields. 

Thus far we have dealt with books which have 
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been American 
in their illustra- 
tions or text, or 
both; but Eng- 
land and France 
have made gen- 
erous contribu- 
tions to the 
literature of the 
season. It is not 
to one of the 
most stately and 
imposing volumes 


that we first 
turn. There is 
one modest, 


dainty little book 
which appeals to 
us because it 


tender, helpless 
infancy ; the art- 
less, unconscious, 
profoundly mov- 
ing expression of 
pure innocence 
in faces fresh 
from the Maker’s 
hand, whose ethereal eyes seem to retain 
stray gleams and visions of a fairer state of 
existence.” Such was the first introduction of 
Warwick Brookes to most Americans in an article 
contributed to the “Portfolio” by T. Letherbrow, two 
years ago. It was to Brookes that the author of 
‘“ Rab and His Friends ” once wrote, “ You remind 
me most of the German Richter, but you are more 
yourself than anybody else.” In this country some 
of these drawings were published in “ Wide 
Awake,” and the publishers, D. Lo- 
throp Company, have now reissued 


From 
“ Pencil Pictures of Child Life.” 
(D. Lothrop Co.) 


the artist a pension. Thus the later years of his 
life, as his biographer tells us, were lit with sun- 
shine, and his death in 1882 was peaceful. 

This volume contains twenty-four photo-engrav- 
ings after the drawings which Brookes executed at 
his home with his “ ha’penny pencils.”” The mother 
and a sick child, the sister carrying the baby, chil- 
dren amusing themselves and the baby with home- 
made playthings, little idyls of the Maying-time, 


and other loving, unconscious studies of these charm- 


ing home models, make up the little collection. So 


far asthe question of influences is concerned, it is 


hardly worth while to insist upon occasional sug- 


gestions of the German genre painters, classical 
treatment of draperies, or work essentially Renais- 
sance in spirit like the charming “ Bedtime.” All 
this is idle, for the quality of the work is due to the 
man himself—an artist of marvelously’ delicate 
feeling and discrimination and of extraordinary cer- 
tainty of execution. As linear drawing pure and 
simple his work lacks the precision and force of Mil- 


_let’s drawings for children, published in “ St. Nich- 


olas”” a short time since, but the latter were merely 
roughly indicated lines, without further pictorial 
merit than their illustration of the value of the line. 
* The human nature around Brookes was as classic 


| as in the days of Phidias. Grace of form, beauty 
_of expression, and harmony of combination existed 


brings us close 
to a sweet, sen- 
sitive, beauty- 
loving person- 
ality—‘a man 
who excelled in 
the representa- 
tion of  chil- 
dren and young 


people; of the 
pathetic beauty of | 


precisely as in the Attic days; all that was wanted 
was the seeing eye.”’ And with this went a tender- 
ness and loveliness of character and power of sym- 
pathy which have made Warwick Brookes’s draw- 
ings of child-life a legacy not easily appraised. 
From this natural art, if the expression may be 
allowed, we pass to two volumes which illustrate 
for the most part the more formal art of the day. 


The first is the bound volume of the Magazine of 


Art for 1888, which presents a generous variety of 
illustrations and of discussion of xsthetic themes. 
Its companion, a volume of almost equally imposing 
dimensions, is made up of biographical articles 
upon painters and sculptors which have appeared in 
the “ Magazine of Art.” Both volumes are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Since the development of our own art owes so 
much to French influences, it is fitting that French 
art should have a place in holiday illustration. From 
George Routledge & Sons we have received Dau- 


-det’s Robert Helmont ; the Diary of a Recluse in 


1870-71, translated by Laura Ensor, and _illus- 
trated by Montegut and Picard, whose work 
has delighted readers of “ La Belle Nivernaise” 
and the Tartarin series. The French illustrator 
may be guilty of violent eccentricities which 
transform his figures into caricatures, he may be 
given to artistic excesses, and he may sin against 
the canons of good taste, but his work rarely lacks 
spirit and vivacity, esprit and verve, and he is 
seldom devoid of a sense of humor. The Anglo- 


From “ Madame Chrysantheme.” 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 


Saxon is less quick-witted, less impressionable, but 
more accurate and thorough, and the argument 
might fairly be made that in illustration of the 
lighter kind the Frenehman is the superior of 
natural right. But our readers can draw their own 
conclusions regarding these clever, informal sketches 
of the tragedy of war, and the humor which is so 
often its close companion. Here the tragic is 
overshadowing, and the lights of Daudet’s picture 
are but few. About the time that war was declared, 
in July, 1870, Daudet met with an accident while 
in the country at Champrosay, and was confined to 
the place during the first weeks of the war. After- 


wards he returned, finding the neighborhood still 
untouched, and his friend, old Casaquet, a peasant, 


still undisturbed, and continuing the * quiet, ant-like 
existence ”’ which he had led “ amidst the overthrow 
of aworld.” Out of these experiences 
grew this tale, first published in 1873, 


them in a pretty little volume with 
biographical reminiscences by T. Leth- 
erbrow. These are pictures of chil- 
dren, published, as we may suppose, 
especially for children, but the finest 
qualities of these drawings will be best 
appreciated by riper tastes. The art- 
ist’s biographer tells us of the difficul- 
ties which environed him, the bitter 
poverty of his early life in Manches- 
ter, England, where he was born in 
1808, the enforced toil of his child- 


hood, when a “tear boy” in a calico 
printer’s shop, where some of his 


drawings on odd bits of paper aroused 
the interest of his employer, who in- 
structed and apprenticed him. He 
was thirty years old before he aban- 
doned his trade for art, the immediate 
occasion being a visit of Haydon to 


Manchester. A school of design was 
founded, and Brookes, after five years 
of study, established an evening school 
of his own, which he conducted for 
twenty years, devoting his daytime to 
work at calico designing. At the age 
of forty-nine he married, and his chil- 
dren have kept their youth in his 
drawings. He never sat at his work 
nor used an easel, but stood and held 
his paper in his hand, much as Mér- 
yon used to stand in out-of-the-way 
corners of Paris sketching bits of old 
architecture. For the last seventeen 
years of his life Brookes was an in- 
valid, for much of the time was confined 
to his bed. Some friends obtained 
photographs of a series of his pencil 
drawings and put them on sale in port- 
folios. They aroused the enthusiastic 
admiration of Sir Francis Grant, Mil- 
lais, Rossetti, Watts, and other artists, 
and Gladstone and other English 
statesmen presently became numbered 
among the artist’s friends. TheQueen 
and Princess Louise purchased some 


drawings, and the Government granted 


From Abbey's * Old Songs.” 


From “ Old Songs,” Illustrated by E. A. Abbey. (Harper § Brothers.) 
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but meeting with slight favor, for “ it 
told no story and contained no inter- 
esting or continued narrative ; it was 
merely a succession of landscapes, por- 
traying the melancholy of our invaded 
summer haunts.” The illustrations, 
apt in conception and often strikingly 
expressive in the action of the figures, 
have suffered from the poor quality of 
the photographic reproductions, but 
their essential interest is preserved. 
($6.) 

The same generalization might be 
applied to the illustrations of Madame 
Chrysanthéme, by Pierre Loti, trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. Upon the tale 
of a Frenchman’s fictitious experiences 
in Japan, written in a manner charac- 
teristic of many French novelists, we 
need not dwell, but the illustrations by 
Rossi and Myrrbach show vivacity, 
felicity of design, and humor. 

These qualities are less apparent in 
Mouchot’s illustrations of Feuillet’s 
perennial Romance of a Poor Young 
Man, which is also published by George 
Routledge & Sons, in a large volume 
with uncut edges and wide margins. 
Most of our readers will agree to call 
the romance perennial when they re- 
member the numberless reprints of the 
story and the unceasing performances 
of the play on the amateur and the pro- 
fessional stage. But this very popular- 
ity may be taken as justification for 
the volume before us. The illustra- 
tor’s drawings have been engraved, 
and we may surmise that the engrav- 
ing or the printing from the electro- 
types might offer some explanation of 
their flatness. Perhaps the artist hini- 
self would move more freely and be 
more at ease in designing upon a 
smaller scale. But it must be said 
that Mouchot’s drawings are truly illus- 
trative of the author’s text, and their 
value will be appreciated. The frontis- 
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piece is an etched portrait of Feuillet, 
and the covers bear the familiar castle 
printed in colors. This edition is limited 
to one thousand copies. ($7.50.) 

The same firm of publishers send us a 
new edition of Sue’s Wandering Jew, 
finely printed by DeVinne, bound up 
with uncut edges, illustrated with no less 
than 182 designs by A. Ferdinandus, and 
published in three imposing quarto vol- 
umes. 

After this tragedy comes the relief of 
a pastoral, the singing of birds and the 
varied notes which interpret the sym- 
phony of summer. Songbirds of the 
Seasons is the. title of a collection of 
essays by André Theuriet, an entertain- 
ing companion in the fields, and a close 
observer even though his comments are 
sometimes flavored with Parisian sophisti- 
cation. There is a profusion of illustra- 
tions, instructive and decorative, and 
they will be found to fulfill their purpose 
adequately. The paper and typography 
are of excellent quality. This volume, 
bound in red cloth, with gilt edges, is 
published by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston. ($5.) 

We have spoken of instructive illustra- 
tions. Mr. Hamerton has recently ex- 
pounded the importance of accuracy in 
many departments of the art, and he has 
deprecated the tendency toward “ pict- 
uresqueness ” at the expense of truth. An 
example of the special importance of ac- 
curacy is offered in the important vol- 
ume entitled Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, which has been 
prepared by Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, 
and published in handsome form by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. There 
are many illustrations, often based upon 
photographs and reproduced by photo- 
graphic processes. But this valuable work 
is a book for all seasons, and its fitting 
notice we must defer until another time. 

A popular ;pictorial and descriptive 
book on India, by an anonymous author 
who has written similar books with suc- 
cess, comes to us from Thomas Nelson & Sons, of 
this city. It is a large quarto, substantially and 
tastefully printed and bound, and containing a large 
number of well-executed woodcuts which bring 


From “ Robert Helmont.” (George Routledge & Sons.) 


before the reader vividly the customs of the Hindus: 
the architectural splendors of the East, the extraor- 


rivers, and scenes from peasant life. In interest of 
narrative it is hardly the equal of the book on 
India, but it is a veritable storehouse of informa- 
tion about the history, traditions, and attractions 


of the Emerald Isle. ($3.50.) Mr. A. B. Frost's 


name is familiar to all readers of magazines and 


in a@ more serious vein. 


illustrated weeklies as that of one of the clev- 
erest illustrators of humorous scenes and gro- 
tesque situations, as well as a meritorious artist 
His Stuff and Nonsense 
recalls Mr. Lear’s nonsense-books in the utter ab- 
surdity of its ludicrous conceptions. Some of the 
pictures have, we believe, been used as “ comics ; 
in “Seribner’s Magazine.” They naturally vary in 
degree of comicality, but there are few that will 
not affect the risibilities of the reader. The col- 
lection is handsomely printed, and has an appro- 
priate clown’s head for cover design. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) An illustrated 
holiday edition of John Milton’s Poetical Works 
is published by F. A. Stokes & Brother, of this 
city. The binding is, we think, superior to the 
illustration, which consists principally of a decora- 


tive and emblematical border printed about the 


_ introduction by Mr. E. S. Brooks, Whittier’s (am | 
poem written after the poet’s death, Miss 7 
= 


dinary historical relics and the natural beauties | 


of the countries. The text is popular in style, and 


presents an animated and brilliant record of a phase | 


of semi-civilization now rapidly passing away. ($4.) 


Pictures, drawn with pen and pencil by Richard 
Lovett, published also by the Nelsons. 
nearly a hundred and fifty pictures from photo- 
graphs and sketches, showing ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, ruins, antiquities, lakes, mountains, and 


It contains 


A somewhat similar work in plan is Jrish | 


text, the monotint varying with the pages. ($2.50.) 

The Longfellow Remembrance Book is a pretty. 
small quarto, the cover design calling for a word 
of special praise. It has a sympathetic 


Guiney’s “ Longfellow in Westminster Ab- 


bey,” and a charming sketch by the Rev. Sy 
Samuel Longfellow, who writes of the child- a 
hood of his brother, his love for children, and 
many pleasant incidents of his later life. 
_ The illustrations are delicately drawn and en- 


_graved. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.. $1.25.) 


The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, col- 
lected by Mr. Henry T. Coates and published 
by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, has 
reached the honor of a twenty-eighth edition. 
About a hundred and fifty new poems have 
been inserted, bringing the total number up to 
nearly fourteen hundred poems from a hun- 
dred and fifty authors, English and American. 
In general the selection has been made with 
intelligence and literary judgment, and as a 


popular anthology it is comprehensive and 


From “ The Courtship of Miles Standish.”* (Houghton, Mifflin, §°Co.) 


satisfactory. Portraits of many eminent 
authors have been inserted. ($5.) The 
Putnams, of this city, publish a beauti- 
fully printed edition of Izaak Walton’s 
Complete Angler, which still continues to 
hold a place of honor with book-lovers as 
well as with disciples of the “contempla- 
tive man’s recreation.” The volume con- 
tains six original etchings, two portraits, 
and about seventy-five wood engravings, 
is printed on paper that rejoices the eye, 
and is in every way a choice example of 
typographical excellence. A quaint 
and delightful reminder of old-time lit- 
erature is put forth under the title The 
Bookworm, by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
of this city. It is, as the sub-title tells 
the reader, an illustrated treasury of the 
odds and ends of information and anec- 
dote pleasing to the bookish man. “ De 
ortu typographie,” “Grub Street and 
its Journal,” “ Famous Libraries,” * Fine 
Bookbindings,” ‘ Americana,’ “ Dean 
Swift's Will,” “ First Editions and Unique 
Copies,” are a few titles that catch the 
eye as the pages are turned. Mr. Andrew 
Lang furnishes an introductory poem in 
his best vein. The volume is printed in 
some respects in antique fashion, is so- 
berly and handsomely bound, and will in 
such externals please the taste of the 
man who knows and loves books, as well 
as furnish with much curious and little- 
known information. It is altogether a 
work of the strongest interest for the 
bibliophile and the bibliographer. (35.) 
The bound volume of The Century 
for May to October, 1888, comes to us in 
rich and handsome binding. We have 
spoken from month to month of the con- 
tents of this magazine, and need only add 
that in educational as well as in literary 
and artistic qualities there is no falling 
off in the present volume. ‘The Lincoln 
biography, the Kennan articles on Si- 
beria, the articles on Western ranch life 
by Theodore Roosevelt, the papers on 
English Cathedrals by Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer, those on religious thought 
and progress by Dr. Munger and others, are 
only a few of the noteworthy features that occur 
to us as we turn over the pages of these six 
numbers. (New York: {The Century Company, 
$3.) A large number of the exceedingly spir- 
ited and individualized sketches both in black 
and white and in color of the late Randolph 
Caldecott are published by George Routledge & 
Sons, of this city, in a large, thin folio. They present 
amusing and odd scenes at the seashore, in hunting, 
at Christmas festivals, ete., ete. Many readers 
will recall particularly the “Christmas Visitors ” 
series in bright colors, which is among the best of 
Caldecott’s work in this line. The volume is called 
Gleanings from the Graphic. (33.) Log-Book 
Notes is an extremely fanciful but pretty collection 
of verses bearing on the sea and its cognate topics, 
selected from famous poets and illustrated with 
many nautical scenes and gracefully drawn sailors- 
knots and odd devices by Elizabeth N. Little. It 
will please the taste of very many purchasers of 
gift-books. (New York: White & Allen, $2.50.) 
On the first appearance of Eugene Muntz’s 
elaborate and valuable work on Raphael, His Life, 
Works, and Times, we commented at length on the 
importance of the book. The publishers, Messrs. 
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brought out a new edition at a reduced price, 
which brings this expensive publication within the 
reach of moderate purses. The volume is admirably 
printed, substantially bound, and contains forty-one 
full-page plates and more than 150 engravings 
illustrating the development of Raphael’s genius and 
reproducing the substance of his great work. ($9.) 
The same publishers have brought out The 
Prose Tales of Edgar Allan Poe in three volumes, 
neatly bound, tastefully printed, and enriched by 
etchings from original designs by Gifford and 
Church. A more attractive edition of these famous 
stories has never been published. The Book of 
Christmas, by Thomas K. Hervey, has long been out 
of print, and is now pleasantly introduced to Ameri- 
can readers in a very tasteful edition from the press 
of Roberts Brothers (Boston). ($2.) This volume 
contains full descriptions of the customs, ceremonies, 
traditions, superstitions, fun, feeling, and festivities 
of the Christmas season. In a comparatively small 
volume it contains a great amount of information 


From “ Fairy Lilian and Other Poems.”. (Estes & Lauriat.) 


of the subject 
along the 


man’s famous 
march to the 
sea. Orna- 
ments and 
arabesques in 
excellent 
taste are fur- 
nished by 
other artists, 
and in every 
way these 


songs are pre- 
sented with 
beautiful and 
truthful local 
coloring. 
($1.50 each.) 
Edgar 
Allan Poe’s 
The Bells is 
printed with 
many  full- 
page draw- 


ings by E. P. 


(75 cents.) 
Tennyson's 
Bugle Song, 
Moore’s Ca- 
nadian Boat 
Song, Long- 
fellow’s Song 
of the Silent 
Night, and a 
few similar 
poems have 
been illustrat- 
ed with finely 
executed 
drawings 
from nature 
and printed 
in a pretty volume under the supervision of Mr. 
George T. Andrews, whose taste in such matters is 
wellknown. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat, $1.50.) 
Many prettily illustrated and daintily adorned 
mementos of the season can receive but a passing 
word, and must be regarded merely as examples 
of long lists of similar holiday tokens issued by 
the publishers named. Lee & Shepard, of Bos- 


ton, send, us‘gMiss Mulock’s New Year’s Eve 
Psalm, A Friend Stands at the Door, and her 


| 


ments and illustrations in sepia tint. 


Christmas Carol, tastefully printed with orna- 
($1 each.) 
Done’s Softly Now the Light of Day and Charlotte 
Elliott’s Just as I Am, Without One Plea, both 
illustrated by half-tone engravings from original 
designs by W. St. John Harper, are published by 
F. A. Stokes & Bro., of this city, with strikingly 
original cover designs of cherubs’ heads. (50 cents 
each.) The J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 


delphia, publish a series of artistic little books 


concerning some of the quaintest and happiest tra-_ 


ditions of Christendom. The volume is well printed, 
and contains numerous characteristic illustrations 


by R. Seymour. We reproduce an illustration which | 
seventy-five to twenty-five cents.——Pansies for 


shows the humorous side of the work. 

We took occasion, on the publication of Repre- 
sentative American Orations to Illustrate Ameri- 
can Political History, edited, with introduction, by 
Alexander Johnston (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), to point out the admirable quality of the 
work of Professor Johnston and to commend the 
volumes as a valuable contribution to the political 
history of the country. They serve the double pur- 
pose. under the editor’s very intelligent arrangement, 
of illustrating the development of American institu- 
tions and ideas as well as the history of American 
eloquence. These volumes have now been issued 
in handsome quarto form, clearly printed, on paper 
of excellent quality, with wide margins. The work 
is enriched by a number of portraits on steel. 

Five uniform volumes are put forth by Ticknor 
& Co., of Boston, under the general title of Songs 
of America. The subjects are : “ Marching through 
Georgia,” “ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” and “The Suanee 
River,” all containing admirable illustrations of 
Southern scenes by Mr.Charles Copeland,who made a 


under the editorship of Mr. George C. Haite. 
Devotional topics, out-of-door scenes, studies of 
child-life and other subjects, are treated in an 
original and tasteful way by artists and publishers. 
There are several series at prices ranging from 


Thoughts is a compilation from the writings of 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), with texts for each 
day, the whole handsomely bound in blue and gold 
with an appropriate cover design of pansies. (D. 
Lothrop Co., 75 cents.) That favorite plan- 
tation song, Old Folks at Home, has been illustrated 


suitably in monochrome, by G. W. Brenneman, 
with many scenes of negro life. (New York: White 


& Allen, 75 cents.) Other books with colored 
pictures and great variety of ornament and floral 
decoration are: The Vowe from Nature (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son); Onward, a 
Scripture text-book with suitable poems (New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) ; Golden Showers, 


poems selected by Christine Forrest (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker); When to Trust Jesus (New 
York : Thomas Nelson & Sons); The Garment of 
Praise and The Sea is His (New York : American 
Tract Society). All these have brightly colored 
pictures, some of them in tints which, if compared 
with nature, are truly astonishing in their bold- 
ness. 


special study 
in a journey 
route of Sher- | 


_of aim, of taste, and of excellence. 


| 


war-time and | York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo, 33). 
plantation | youths who are supposed to make the journey to 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The illustrated books for children which the 
season has brought forth reveal the widest differences 
Some are so 
good as to deserve a permanent place in our libraries, 
and some are so poor as to demand an apology from 
their publishers. Mr. Thomas W. Knox makes 
his annual bow on the Christmas stage, and con- 
tinues the story of travel which has already found 
a great audience of interested boys and girls. This 
year Colonel Knox takes his auditors to the South 
Sea, and entertains them with chapters of adventure 
which befellthe Boy Travelers in Australasia (New 
The two 


the Sandwich, Society, and Fiji Islands, and through 


Dutton & Co. | 


the British colonies in Australia, will doubtless be 
accompanied this season by a large group of auditors 
interested to learn about the geography, the climate, 
and the peculiar habits of these remote peoples. 
The volume is profusely illustrated. Mr. Coffin 
has already tried his hand successfully at the difficult 
art of making history interesting to young readers. 
“The Boys of 76” and “ Old Times in the Col- 
onies ”” showed him to be master of a good graphic 
style. This year he tells the story of the second 
period of the War of the Rebellion, including the 
year 1863, under the title of Marching to Victory 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, $5). The story 


is one with which every intelligent boy ought to be 


familiar, and Mr. Coffin tells it impartially and 
fairly. Portraits of distinguished military leaders 
and pictures of important incidents and events dur- 
ing the period crowd the pages of this book. 
Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New Mexico isa large 


and handsomely illustrated book in which history, 


tradition, and travel-record have;jbeen skillfully com- 


bined by Elizabeth W. Champney, author of the 


“Three Vassar Girls”’ series. 


| 


A thread of fiction 
holds the whole pleasantly together and gives a 
dramatic form tothe narrative. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, $2.50.) Three Vassar Girls in France 


is by the same author and from the same publishers. 


| 


Mrs. Champney places her young friends in Paris 
during the siege, and their adventures and observa- 
tions are exciting and interesting. There are many 
illustrations from the sketches of “Champ” and 
the pictures of Détaille, De Neuville, and others. 
( $1.50.) 

The popular success of Mr. Willis J. Abbot's 
“Blue Jackets of ‘61” and “Blue Jackets of 


1812” has led to a third volume, Blue Jackets 
of 76. A more attractive theme to boys than the 
naval battles and heroic deeds by sea in the days of 


our Revolution it would be difficult to find. 


The 
author has the gift of rapid and striking dramatic 
narrative in a high degree. He recounts the 
exploits of Paul Jones and of his comrades and suc- 
cessors with vigor and spirit. Besides the record 


_of the Revolutionary contests there are chapters on 
earlier naval events, on Captain Kidd and other 


pirates and buccaneers, and on the war with the 
Barbary corsairs. The volume has the same original 
and clever cover design in canvas, and is profusely 


From “ Pencil Pictures of Child Life.” (D. Lothrop Co.) 
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illustrated with full-page pictures, which vary in 
quality. A few of them—for instance, “The Ex- 
plosion on the Serapis” and “A Gun Deck in 
Action ”—seem to us to carry realism close to the 


verge of absurdity. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$3.) It is always a pleasure to commend Wide 


Awake for its general healthiness of tone and the 
skill and taste with which it is edited. The bound 
volume for the current year fully sustains in literary 
and mechanical excellence the high standard set for 
it by the preceding volumes. There is in Wide 
Awake a happy combination of instruction and en- 
tertainment which discloses the most intelligent and 
skillful editorial management. The subjects havea 
wide range of 
interest ; the 
story element 
as a rule is 
healthy and 
invigorating, 
and each num- 
ber as it ap- 
pearsconfirms 
+ the impres- 
sion that the 
editors have a 


> 


af > 
fined aim and 
From “ Robert Helmont.” are steadily 


(George Routledge & Sons.) working _to- 
wardit. The 
bound volume will take its place as one of the best 
of the holiday books. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) Kate Greenaway has never been seen to 
better advantage than in her illustrations of The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, which comes from the 
press of George Routledge & Sons. The story itself 
was well chosen, since familiarity with it not only 
brings entertainment to a child, but knowledge of a 
poem which has become in its line a classic. The 
picturesque quality of Mr. Browning’s verse has 
been thoroughly appreciated by the illustrator, who 
has adorned it with a series of pictures charming 
as bits of color and as groups of figures. Such a 
book is not only fascinating to young and old read- 
ers, but by its artistic excellence is an education to 
the eye. ($2.) 

A very charming story from Louis Enault is 
The Captain’s Dog, which Huntington Smith has 
adapted rather than translated for English readers. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.) It is a very 


| zag Journeys in the Antipodes. The 


graceful and attractive sketch of a rather anprepos- | 


sessing dog whose affection redeemed his evil ap- 
pearance, and who finally, by the evidences of his 
devotion, overcame the prejudices which his exterior 
aroused. The story is for older children, and will be 
read_with interest by their elders. The tenth vol- 
umejof the Zigzag Series comes from the skillful hand 
of Mr. Butterworth, and gives an account of the Zig- 


From “ Just As I Am.” 


(Frederick A. Stokes & Brother.) 


ION. 
work is skillfully done, and the vol- 
ume contains a great deal of useful 
information. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, $1.75.) In the Knock- 
about Journeys in the Antilles, Mr. 
Ober gives some account of the Ba- 
hama Islands and life in the Cuban 
cities and among the West India 
Islands. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 
$1.75.) The Sailor Boys of ’61 
tells again the gallant exploits of our 
naval heroes in the last war. The 
author, James R. Soley, has already 
written war books for boys which 
have been well received. He writes 
graphically, and has evidently made 
a thorough study of his subject. 
The book is a large volume, with 
many illustrations and appropriate 
cover design. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, $2.50.) 

Almost a thousand pages of good 
stories, interesting sketches, and 
clever and well-drawn pictures make 
up the bound volume of Harper's 
Youny People for 1888. It is only 
when one turns over the pages of this 
handsome and bulky book that he 
realizes what a quantity of entertain- « 
ing and instructive matter is given 
by this periodical in a year’s time. 
Hearty and wholesome fun is plenti- 
ful; incentives to moral and intel- 
lectual effort are presented in the 
most effective, because least protru- 
sive, way; and the editorial skill in 
mingling grave and gay is admirable throughout. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

In how many children’s libraries, we wonder, are 
the bound volumes of St. Nicholas for 1888 to take 


harley pei. 


From “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


their places as the most welcome of all the holiday | 
gifts ? Itseems almost impossible to say anything in» 


praise of the editorial and artistic skill displayed in | 
this almost ideal child’s magazine without repeating | 


what has been said a score of times before. To 
glance down the column of contributors’ names is to 


recapitulate the authors of all that is best in Amer- | 


can juvenile literature, which we believe to be the 
best in the world. Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, 
Palmer Cox, W. O. Stoddard, H. C. Bunner, E. S. 
Brooks, J. T. Trowbridge, Alice Wellington Rollins, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Olive Thorne Miller, 
John Burroughs, T. W. Higginson, are but a few 
out of many equally familiar and friendly names. 
In variety, beauty of illustration, freedom alike 
from priggishness and sensationalism, and general- 
ly in all delightful qualities, these volumes are, if 
possible, superior to their excellent predecessors. 
A new and uniform edition 
of Mr. James Baldwin’s admira- 
ble books for children, A Story o7 
the Golden Age, The Story oy 
Siegfried, and The Story of Ro- 
land, has just come from the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. These volumes represent 
the most healthful and valuable 
reading which can be put into the 
hands of children. To know 
thoroughly these great stories is 
to have accomplished a consider- 
able part of one’s education; to 
have formed a taste for the really 
poetic and prepared the way for 
appreciation of much of the best 


great modern languages. Mr. 
Baldwin has told these stories 
with clearness, vigor, and beauty 
of style, and the books have been 
printed as such books ought to be 
printed, with an eye to the artis- 
tic instinct of the reader. The 
illustrations are especially to be 
commended. 

The name of Mrs. Frances A. 
Humphrey is pleasantly familiar 


Union. She has written for 
children a notably entertaining 


Early Discoverers—Drake, Ra- 
bot, and De Soto, together with a 


chapter about the “Hide and 
Seek” cities, Atlantis, St. Bran- 


poetry in at least three of the | 


(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


don’s Isle, ete. The stories are told with simplicity, 
and the volume has the fascination of a pretty picture- 
book combined with that of a story of adventure. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., $1.) A twenty- 
sixth edition of Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense, 
with all the original pictures and verses, printed on 
large and heavy paper, is published by Frederick 
Warne & Co., of this city. (32.) Patchwork 
in Pictures and Print is a collection of queer and 
comical pictures and verses by the well-known 
caricaturist Frederic Opper and by Emma A. Op- 
per, who have before this combined with great suc- 
cess to amuse little folks. It will doubtless be one 
of the most popular picture-books of the season. (New 
York: F. A. Stokes & Bro., $1.) A Dozen 
and One, by Mary D. Brine (New York: Cassell 
& Co., $1.50), is a small quarto of 300 pages full of 
pretty little stories about some interesting children 
and their pets and play adventures, interspersed with 
many pictures. From the same author and pub- 
lisher comes Echoes from Storyland, with many 
little stories and poems of a kind to interest and 
instruct young children. 


POETRY. 

Mr. Palmer Cox, whose “ Brownies” have done 
such good service in the way of entertaining chil- 
dren for a long time past in the pages of “St. 
Nicholas,” is the author of some entertaining 
verses published under the title of (Queer People 
with Paws and Claws, and Their Kweer Kapers. 
Both the verses and the illustrations develop the 
harmonious side of animal life. (Philadelphia: 
Hubbard Brothers. ($1.)——Verses of a more 
serious and, indeed, of a very excellent quality are 
found in The Dead Doll and Other Verses, by 
Margaret Vandegrift. These poems are healthy in 
sentiment, pleasant in theme, and contain not a 
little verse which older readers will be glad to re- 
member. The illustrations are below the standard 
of the text. (Boston: Ticknor & Co., $1.50.) 
A new and holiday edition of The Silver Treasury, 
a collection of poems for school and home, has just 
been issued by G. P. Putnam's Sons, of this city. 
The selection was made by Anna C. Brackett and 
Ida M. Eliot, and they have included much of the 


_ best work of standard English and American poems. 


The volume is illustrated with portraits and other 
woodcuts; to our taste it would be a handsome vol- 


ume without the colored borders surrounding each 


~page. 
to the readers of The Christian | 


( $2.25.) The Besom-Maker and many 
other old country folk-songs have been collected and 


illustrated in quaint fashion by Heywood Sumner. 


account of the Adventures of the | 


| 
| 


They are such as still may be heard at English fes- 
tivals and from followers of the plow. In many 
cases the music is given. These songs are intensely 


leigh, Columbus, Vespucius, Ca- | '@¢y of the soil, were collected from original sources, 


(New York: Long- 


and are well worth preserving. 
mans, Green & Co., $1.) 


(For other Holiday Book notices see ** Books and Authors”’ pages.| 
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